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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Der heutige Stand der mechanischen Weltanschauung. Heinrich Weber. 

Deutsche Revue, XXIX, 2, pp. 155-164. 

The Mechanik of Hertz represents the most recent advance in physical 
science. It is mainly an attempt to' oust from its hitherto impregnable 
position the conception of ' force ' or * energy ' as a mysterious somewhat, 
different from time, space, or mass. Four propositions concerning the outer 
world are necessary to a correct conception of it, i. e., any theory of the 
outer world must be (1) logically admissible ; (2) not in contradiction to the 
facts as presented ; (3) complete ; (4) simple. Hertz is especially con- 
cerned with the fourth proposition. In the history of science two systems 
especially have been dominant. The system of Hertz differs from both. 
All three recognize time, space, and mass. But in the Newtonian scheme 
' force ' (gravitation), and in the modern theories ' energy,' play an unwar- 
rantable r61e. Hertz, on the other hand, makes reality at bottom a mathe- 
matical abstraction. Somehow there must be an ' overspace ' of n dimen- 
sions. In such a world, then, say one of six dimensions, "a system of 
two points of ordinary dimension may signify only a point " ; so in a nine- 
dimensional world, also, a solid body would be but a point. Now, if, 
in the three-dimensional world, two objects be connected by an invisible 
string and made to revolve, it might seem that these two bodies exerted 
' force ' upon one another. In reality, of course, they do not. So, how- 
ever, with the planets, etc., of the visible world. The mind, ignorant of the 
fact that solid bodies are but ' representative points ' in the * overspace, ' 
through its inability to prefigure n dimensions, cannot simultaneously grasp 
said two bodies, and so, thinking first one, then the other, falls back upon 
the erroneous conception of 'force.' Nevertheless, concludes Weber, 
Hertz's theory leaves still unexplained the connection of masses. 

Arthur J. Tietje. 
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Der Neo-Idealismus unserer Tage. L. Stein. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IX, 3, 
pp. 265-330. 

For half a century, academic philosophy has been reminiscent of older 
phenomenalistic and idealistic systems. This is due to the influence of the 
now predominant category of thought. The four great epochs of thought 
are marked by the supremacy of four different categories, — object, prop- 
erty, condition (state), and relation. The earliest thought finds the per- 
manent only in a thing or person. Scholastic philosophy dwells upon the 
eternal attributes of God. The renaissance (up to Leibniz) emphasizes 
permanent conditions based especially upon spatial order — as in the me- 
chanical theory. Teleology is discarded ; natural order reduces to the laws 
of motion ; theism becomes deism or pantheism. All schools of the period 
ascribe transsubjective reality to space. The eternal condition manifests 
itself doubly — as the laws of motion in space, and as the laws of associa- 
tion in thought. The geometric method of Spinoza is the highest develop- 
ment of the period. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
category of relation is dominant. Uniformity is transferred from space 
to number and time ; geometrical method becomes arithmetical ; dead 
mechanism gives place to teleological dynamism, the atom to the concep- 
tion of energy ; activity replaces being as the essential nature of substance. 
Truths are either logical, necessary, resting upon the principle of identity ; 
or factual, contingent, resting upon the principle of sufficient reason. 
Every valid universal judgment is an act of relational thinking which trans- 
cends spatial and temporal limitation. Natural laws, resting on induction, 
never attain complete certainty. In relational thinking, the understand- 
ing, so far as it merely ascertains the uniformity in the succession of its 
ideas, has to do only with its own functions. Apodictic judgments are 
limited to necessary relations ; unconditioned necessity means inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite. Necessities of perception, as distinguished from 
logical necessities, arise from the organization of the perceptive faculty. 
Such are the geometric axioms, — synthetic propositions a priori. The 
principle of all relation is numerical proportion. All numbers refer back 
to unity, as all judgments to the unifying ego. Relational thinking has 
become our second nature. Instead of reducing qualities to quantities, we 
reduce quantities to qualities, i. e., proportions. Everything geometrical, 
everything logical, becomes arithmetical to attain complete certainty. In 
number we have what is completely subjective, mere judgment of identity, 
and so eternal logical truth. The predominance of relational thinking and 
of the numerical elements as criteria of reality and truth, with the conse- 
quent acceptance of human consciousness as the ultimate measure of all 
things, is the root of the phenomenalism and neo-idealism of to-day. 
When the relation is substantialized, and number (as with Cohen) is raised 
to a category, strict neo-idealism results. When all relation is referred to 
the sensation-complexes of individuals, we have the neo-phenomenalism 
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of Mach, Stallo, and Ostwald. Both parties take as their common starting- 
point human consciousness, the inner side of the world process. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Das Erkenntnisproblem und Macks Analyse der Emfifindungen. Emil 

Lucka. Kantstudien, VIII, 4, pp. 396-447. 

(I) The great advance made by science during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century has led some investigators to believe that science exhausts 
human knowledge, and that philosophy with its bold constructions is super- 
fluous. But within the past twenty years it has been felt that scientific 
investigation cannot take the place of a systematic view of the world. The 
systems of Avenarius and Mach are the most original attempts at a world- 
view based on scientific methods. These men exclude all but the purely 
phenomenal, and substitute for the comprehensive thought of earlier cen- 
turies a biological method, in which only superficial facts are dealt with 
and the problems of the older philosophy are explained away. Though 
denying that he has a system, Mach speaks of his 'standpoint,' which is 
really a system of phenomenalism with a mixture of will-metaphysics. 
Mach makes no distinction between physical and psychical elements. 
Self-consciousness is set aside, and the kinds of elements are reduced to 
one. Points of view other than the biological are rejected, the causal law 
is extended to all fields, and sensation is made the source of experience. 
In criticism of this method, the writer points out that an investigator who 
does not make experience itself a problem can say nothing about problems 
which cannot be abstracted from experience by observation. In particular, 
he can never determine whether there are elements in experience which 
occupy an exceptional position in regard to other elements. He lacks a 
standard of measure for the worth of particular events, since for him they 
are all actual, not necessary. He cannot, without being false to the logic 
of his hypotheses, attempt to answer questions as to the greater or less 
necessity of thought. And judgments which refer not only to the reality 
but to the possibility of experience can have no place in his investigations. 
(II) Mach's merely descriptive epistemology cannot explain the concept of 
necessity. Grounds of knowledge which do not spring from experience 
and which lead to logically necessary conclusions are recognized but left 
unexplained. There is a failure to see that the peculiar nature of causality 
is to be conceived, not from the standpoint of psychology, but from the 
standpoint of transcendental logic. The argument from uncertainty of 
the cause can have to do only with the special ground of a special event, 
not with the formal principle of causality. This distinction between the 
formal and material principle it is that Mach neglects in his attempted 
reduction of causality to customary succession. (Ill) Lucka gives a short 
account of the problem of substance in its various stages : naive realism, 
modified realism, inconsistent idealism, and pure idealism. Except for his 
misunderstanding of the distinction between substance and thing-in-itself, 
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Mach arrives at a pure idealism. He denies substance, yet falls back on 
the functioning of that category to account for the union of perceptions 
with one another and with objects. (IV) Mach gives no special account 
of space, but his position is similar to that of James, Mill, and Bain. He 
believes that geometry is an empirical science deriving its certainty from 
the frequency with which its axioms are verified in experience. Lucka 
maintains that it is absurd to think that geometrical axioms might have 
been evolved in different forms. A good proof of the necessary character 
of geometry is afforded by the possibility of applying its results to space, 
e. g., in the determination of an eclipse. Time is, for Mach, a sensation. 
In common with other physiological accounts of time, Mach's is unsatis- 
factory, inasmuch as time is postulated in the explanation of time. His 
theory can at best only show why a definite time seems subjectively long or 
short, and is quite unable to explain the one-dimensional character of 
time. (V) In the main, Mach's psychophysics follows that of Fechner. 
It affirms a complete parallelism between the psychical and the physical, 
and assumes corresponding nerve-processes for the sensations of space and 
time. Mach's attempt to make clear the phenomena of thought by means 
of physical events is unscientific, because an attempt to explain the partially 
known process of ideas by unknown processes in the brain. Lucka objects 
against psychophysics in general that it cannot explain the recurrence of 
childhood memories when the material structure of the brain has become 
completely changed ; it cannot parallel the spiritual differences of the 
sexes by a corresponding difference in brain structure ; and it cannot justly 
make extensive stimulus magnitudes commensurate with intensive sensa- 
tional magnitudes. (VI) As Mach admits only one kind of elements, he 
is forced to explain the difference between concepts and percepts as a 
difference in the manner in which elements are united. In this excessive 
relativism all criteria of actuality are lost, and the ego is not real but only 
an ideal economic unity. Mach's system is consistently monistic because 
only one kind of world-element is recognized, while all idealisms agree 
that from the ethical viewpoint the world is dualistic. (VII) Though repu- 
diating metaphysics in general, Mach displays great attachment to evolu- 
tion. He touches ethics but lightly, and does himself honor by avoiding 
evolutionary utilitarianism. He agrees in general with social ethics, but 
his conception has a nobler individual character. But his explaining away 
of personality leaves Mach without a standard of morality, and bears 
witness to his failure to establish ethical postulates on a biological basis. 
Mach's error lies in his belief that all problems can be solved or excluded 
by an analysis of experience-data. His point of view is not critical but 
dogmatic, and his tendency to set aside problems is manifestly unphilosophi- 
cal. A view of the world which, neglecting the higher capacities of man, 
gives worth only to a knowledge of physics and physiology, stands upon 
a false basis. 

M. S. Macdonald. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

De la memoire. J. Larguier des Bancels. Ar. de Psy., No. 10, pp. 

145-163. 

Memory furnishes the content for intelligence. Analysis of its function 
shows that it determines the character of perceptual experience by giving 
it coherence. It is also the chief factor in governing volitional action. 
Experiment shows that modifications of activity and its adaptation to 
environment are due to memory, affording as it does matter upon which 
intelligence may work. The power of memory in any given case is a 
measure of intellectual capacity. When modifications of activity in response 
to stimuli occur, the correlated mental change is a reproduction in memory 
of past experience. For reproduction retention is necessary. This is a 
physical process, though the nervous change corresponding to it is unde- 
termined. That a kind of connection is formed between the nervous ele- 
ments of the brain, seems a necessary presupposition in maintaining an 
adequate theory of retention. By this cerebral retention of past mental 
activity, subsequent experience is modified. Constant reproduction tak- 
ing effect in activity becomes automatism. Memory is thus the germ of 
habit, which, when fully developed, becomes human nature itself. And 
not only is the animal organism susceptible to a modification of activity 
through habit, but a similar phenomenon occurs in the endeavor of the 
plant to adapt its life to changed environment. The hereditary transmis- 
sion of acquired characteristics is a transmission of organic memory through 
permanent modifications in the germ plasm. Even the inorganic world is 
in a sense amenable to the law of habit. The effect of changes there per- 
sists in a tendency to more easy modification in accord with previous 
changes, e. g., a violin. In this sense, memory is a function of inorganic 
as well as of organic bodies, and a correct interpretation of the physical 
world aids in a complete understanding of the memory problem. 

Frank P. Bussell. 

On the Attributes of the Sensations. Max Meyer. Psych. Rev., XI, 2, 

pp. 83-103. 

A classification of conscious elements can be legitimately criticised only 
by an inquiry into the scientific usefulness of the classification. Obviously 
a scientific terminology is useful in proportion as it fits our present knowl- 
edge without distorting or prejudicing facts, and is plastic enough to admit 
of change as new facts are discovered. The principle of independent 
variability, which is often proposed as a method of classifying sensations, 
lacks scientific usefulness because the quality and pitch of a tone, though 
certainly distinct attributes, cannot be independently varied. The scheme 
of classification here proposed is intended to apply only to peripherally 
aroused sensations, and does not involve the question whether sensations 
are the only elements of consciousness. A complex state of consciousness 
peripherally aroused can be simplified (1) by simplifying objective condi- 
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tions ; (2) by concentration of attention. If the two methods turn out 
similarly, the result is called a single sensation or an element of conscious- 
ness. If a complex state can be simplified by concentration of attention 
only (not by simplifying external conditions), the result is called an attri- 
bute of a sensation or an atom of consciousness. Suppose, for example, 
that consciousness could be reduced merely to peripherally stimulated 
visual sensations. Objectively, any stimulus is expressible in Helmholtz's 
formula, F= xR -\-yG -\-zV, and this stimulus can be simplified objectively 
only by reducing x, y, or s to zero. We find, therefore, that any visual 
sensation which is uniform over a certain area of the field of vision must 
be called a single sensation, because it cannot be objectively simplified. 
By concentration of attention, however, we can still further simplify any 
single visual sensation. Seven attributes or atoms of sensation can be 
thus distinguished : duration, extent, brightness, bhrishness, yellowishness, 
greenishness, and reddishness, though all these can never be united in one 
sensation. Thus, blue has bluishness, extent, duration, and brightness, 
while violet has all these and reddishness besides. By a similar process 
all the sense departments are classified and a table of all known sensa- 
tions and their attributes is worked out. 

George H. Sabine. 

The Consciousness of Animals. Edouard Claparede. International 
Quarterly, VIII, 2, pp. 296-315. 

Loeb, Edinger, and other biologists, have sought to determine the objec- 
tive criterion of consciousness in order to mark the place in the animal scale 
where this new factor must be reckoned with. According to them, con- 
sciousness is the function of a physiological process wholly determined by 
the associative activity of memory. An animal possesses ' psychic qualities ' 
when it knows how to accommodate itself to new conditions, when it is able 
to learn. By aid of this criterion, the line has been roughly drawn between 
vertebrates and invertebrates. But this ability to learn, to associate, can- 
not be accepted as a test of the process of mental life. For there are sim- 
ple, primitive acts resulting from no experience which are clearly conscious, 
and, on the other hand, there are acts evidently associative which are un- 
conscious. Another criterion has been formulated by Watkins, who makes 
it the abrupt change of behavior shown, e. g., by an infusorium ; but this 
test is also illegitimate, for a drop of mercury has the same appearance of 
spontaneity in the presence of a small crystal of bichromate of potash, when 
placed in a saucer containing some water acidulated with sulphuric or nitric 
acid. But the impossibility of an objective criterion of consciousness for 
animals might have been proved a priori by recalling the fundamental 
principle of physiological psychology ; the principle of concomitance or 
parallelism teaches the absolute distinction between the subjective and the 
objective, from which it follows that we cannot, the one being given, con- 
struct the other. In virtue of this principle, it is only empirically that we 
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can establish the criterion by noting or comparing the simultaneously cor- 
responding moments of the two series, physical and psychic. The estab- 
lishment of a criterion, then, requires that the two series should have been 
previously given ; but they are not. But of what use is such an objective 
criterion to science ? From the point of view of parallelism, the fact that a 
biological process may or may not be conscious makes absolutely no differ- 
ence ; for even if we prove certain animals to be conscious, we should be 
obliged to regard this consciousness as playing no part whatever, and to 
consider all the processes as if they were unconscious, which shows that an 
objective criterion of consciousness, supposing it could be established, would 
not respond to any need. Emil C. Wilm. 

De la sensation a V intelligence. A. Binet. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 11, pp. 

449-467; 12, pp. 592-618. 

In some experiments on school children the author found that the limen 
of ' twoness ' varied widely with different subjects, the keenness of sensibility 
apparently standing in a fairly definite relation to intellectual capacity. He 
then modified the usual methods, using a standard and a variable separa- 
tion, and requiring his subjects to compare the two and tell how their con- 
clusion was reached, and carried out a series of further experiments with 
reference to the relation just mentioned. The subjects fall into two classes, 
'conscious' and 'unconscious,' those able and those unable to explain 
how their judgments were reached. In the latter class, there was frequent 
lack of interest — these subjects were, for the most part, uneducated — and 
very often the judgments were given haphazard ; but even then the larger 
part were correct, showing that a subconscious influence was at work. 
These subjects declared that they "felt" the difference — it was, for 
them, a sensation. The ' conscious ' subjects are divided into two 
groups, which the author calls the ' normal ' and ' aberrant ' types. Those 
belonging to the former fall into four classes according to the methods of 
comparison which they use. (1) In the first, the judgment is based on the 
form and simple character or ' twoness ' of the contact. (2) In the second, 
the comparison is by abstract localization, i. e., the subject visualizes the 
stimulated points on a plane surface. (3) In the third, the comparison is by 
concrete localization, i. e., the points are visualized on the skin and in 
definite relation to particular parts of it. (4) In the fourth, the judgment is 
based on the keenness of sensation. Some of the subjects used two of these 
methods, e. g., the second and third. The subjects of the 'aberrant' 
type are characterized by the development of some special faculty. The 
author discusses two cases, a visual and a verbal. The former visualized 
the stimulated points and was able to ' see ' all four points at once in his 
comparisons. The latter was a very poor visualizer and reached his con- 
clusions by way of verbal imagery or metaphor. This dependence on 
the verbal image seems to be due to the weakness of the memory for sen- 
sations and the inability to visualize. When words or verbal images are 
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lacking for the finer differences of sensation, the power of discrimination 
is slight, indicating the relationship between mental type and perception. 
Hyperesthesia of the sense organ, shown by exceptional acuity of percep- 
tion, is frequent. It seems to be a periodic phenomenon in the cases in 
which it appears at all. The author performed another series of experi- 
ments with the object of determining the mental processes involved in the 
perception of ' twoness. ' Here the emphasis was placed entirely on the 
introspective data. Here again there were large individual differences. 
In some cases the subjects confined their responses to the statement that 
two points were felt and no further analysis of the mental processes involved 
could be reached. The other subjects fell into two classes, determined by 
the one of two processes of interpretation reported — the verbal and the 
visual. The verbal process of interpretation is a judgment which is inde- 
pendent of the sensations which it interprets ; the visual process involves 
either visual or tactual imagery or both, and it is by means of these that 
the perception of ' twoness ' is reached ; and these different methods of 
interpreting sensations are determined by the mental type or the peculiar 
modes of psychical activity which prevail in the mental life of the indi- 
vidual. C. E. Galloway. 

ETHICS AND .ESTHETICS. 
Science et conscience. F. Rauh. Rev. Ph., XXIX, 4, pp. 359-367. 

The author contrasts his views with those of Levy-Bruhl. Should man 
in moral action consult his conscience, or regulate his conduct exclusively 
by the objective standards set up in society ? The verdict in the last resort 
belongs to conscience, since man is not a simple spectator of reality, and 
the moral idea, like all others, is not a fixed entity, but the product of in- 
dividual observation. The standpoint of all moral observation is the pres- 
ent, not as a mere datum, but as the solution of moral problems which is 
coming into being in the really free and unprejudiced consciences. The 
sociological moralist runs the risk of destroying the individual initiative of 
conscience in his submission to physical and biological concepts from 
which sociology has already freed itself. His hypotheses are static instead 
of constructive. Between sociology and the metaphysic of morals there is 
room for a positive ethics, which might be called the experimental study of 
an ideal type of action. Edmund H. Hollands. 

Le cynisme : etude psychologique. Emile Tardieu. Rev. Ph. , XXIX, 

1, pp. 1-28. 

(I) Cynicism may be briefly defined as the approbation of our immoral, 
instincts, the determination to vilify and despise our nature. It is a 
deliberate egoism that vaunts itself and smilingly avows our unworthiness. 
As a philosophy, cynicism affirms the nothingness of all things and pro- 
fesses complete contempt for human nature. (II) Cynicism has its theorists, 
who defend it as justifiable and legitimate. Their whole defence rests 
on a condemnation of humanity and of life. The justification of cynicism 
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lies in its teaching us to meet the dangers and difficulties of life with irony 
and smiles : " This world is hideous, but it is all the same to me." (Ill) 
The metaphysical basis of cynicism is the immorality of nature and of life, 
and the inexorable necessity of egoism. Nature is immoral in that it 
makes no distinction between the just and the unjust, and promises neither 
punishment nor reward. Life is immoral in that it is blindly given and 
taken away without reference to our wishes or demands. It is uncertain, 
ephemeral ; death pursues us and at the same time bids us seek in passing 
pleasures forgetfulness of its presence. Egoism is the law of our being, 
the rule of our every action. Friendship is but an exchange of services ; 
we give that we may receive. (IV) Cynicism is necessarily connected 
with certain types of character and foreign to others. It is characteristic 
of the forceful, the wicked, the passionate ; it is the refuge of the van- 
quished, and the propensity of vulgar minds. (V) Cynicism shows itself 
in a thousand different ways and situations, (a) There is collective cyni- 
cism, revealing itself in the indifference or amusement with which we daily 
read of crime and disaster, and the pleasure with which we hear of an 
advantage gained for the nation through force or fraud, (b) Cynicism of 
masters manifests itself in the supercilious airs of the thinker, the wealthy , 
and the physically strong, (c) Cynicism of slaves arises from lack of free- 
dom and its consequent excess of suffering. Belonging to this class are 
the man in public life, the servant, and the infirm, (d) Cynicism of mar- 
ried life is, in its extreme form, typified in the tolerance of adultery, (e) 
A fifth form is cynicism in the relation of parents to their children. The 
father gives himself the air of a superior being, and strengthens his 
authority by teaching religious views in which he does not believe. (/) 
Cynicism in the practice of a profession is exemplified in those who, 
through accident or constraint, have chosen a profession for which they 
have no love, and which they regard as a means of exploiting the public. 
(g) Inward cynicism is the cynicism of the Ishmael who, in his loneliness, 
curses the world and God. (k) An example of cynicism in our relation to 
God is our invoking the Deity at the approach of death, and giving up 
worldly pleasures when we can no longer enjoy them, (z) There is cyni- 
cism in our attitude towards the feeble, whom we treat with no considera- 
tion, or are kind to only through fear that we ourselves may sometime be 
in a like plight, (f) Lastly, there is the cynicism familiar in all the com- 
mon acts of life. The waiter gives scant attention to those from whom he 
expects no tip ; the upstart's insolence grows with his rising fortunes ; and 
our friends are held or lost according as our life is a success or a failure. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

Anschauung und Beschreibung. Max Dessoir. Ar. f. sys. Ph., X, I, 

pp. 20-55. 

Two problems are investigated, •— the relation of words to sensory 
images in poetical description, and the adequacy of verbal description to 
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the ends of art-history. Language arose from the transposition of a sensory- 
presentation into a vocal gesture ; and even now, in speaking, we often have 
to do with the translation of single perceptible details into verbal ideas. 
For the poet this procedure is the rule. The sense-presentation does not 
remain in the verbal idea ; nor can a word become an act of perception, 
though in disappearing from consciousness it may call up a sensory image. 
Does the poet's art consist in exciting in memory and imagination images 
of the greatest vividness ? With each single word various images are asso- 
ciable, and each sentence permits of various supplementations. We bring 
forward images from our own experience, which probably never coincide 
with the picture that presented itself to the poet. The suggested images 
are much too weak to explain the strength of the aesthetic impression. 
Poetical moods are produced by phrases which could not possibly have a 
perceptual character. The aesthetic impression proceeds not, as is com- 
monly thought, from the images casually suggested by the language, but 
from the language itself and the structures peculiar to it. Poetical descrip- 
tions represent reality in the sense that similar psychical consequences 
attach to them. As for descriptions of works of art, since the most various 
accounts are often given of the same picture, it is clear that in each account 
something essential is lacking. The most brilliant verbal descriptions lack 
the exactness which would restrict them to a particular artist or school. 
Only within narrow limits and without entire certainty can words place the 
rough outlines or arrangement of a picture before the eyes of one who has 
not seen it. The proper recourse is, with Winkelmann, to forego exact 
description and attempt to reproduce only the subjective impression. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Le testament philosophique de Renowvier. L. Dauriac. Rev. Ph., 

XXIX, 4, pp. 337-358- 

Renouvier emphasized the dependence of the metaphysical problem of 
nature on the psychological problem of perception. His philosophy of 
nature was monadist ; but, unlike Leibniz, he repudiated mechanism as im- 
plying two inexplicable notions, space and movement. Though he was a 
phenomenalist, he denied the infinity of the universe, and was able to do 
so because he perceived, as Leibniz had not, that the monads as centers 
of perception, as acts, were discrete and capable of enumeration. His 
criticism is not that of Kant, since he knows of no ' things-in-themselves ', 
and his all-inclusive category is that of personality. His doctrine of per- 
sonalism rests on four postulates : (1) the moral imperative ; (2) the moral 
necessity of recompense ; (3) the creation of the world ; (4) the pre- 
existence and fall of souls. The present condition of things is evil ; but 
the world was created good and men placed in it endowed with freedom of 
will. Its forces were perverted in consequence of their perversion, and it 
fell into chaos. As its present state gradually evolved from the nebula, 
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the living germs of the first men, hidden in matter, were reborn, so that 
we are our ancestors. Renouvier, at first inclined towards a kind of poly- 
theism, came in 1885 to hold that the finitude of the world in space and 
time, since the actual infinite contradicts itself, involves a creator. Also, 
since he saw the categories, with personality at their head, as universal 
laws, he came to believe that there must be a thinker who has this objectively 
necessary thought. In his cosmogony, Renouvier asserts the right to 
employ imagination, working under the guidance of reason, in the con- 
struction of hypotheses to assist in the task of philosophy. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Emerson und Kant. G. Runze. Kantstudien, IX, 1 u. 2, pp. 292-306. 

It is a matter of surprise that Emerson, who was acquainted with Luther, 
Boehme, and Goethe, and who named at one time or another not only all 
the leading but many of the secondary philosophers of England and France, 
should have completely ignored Kant. Simple ignorance of the signifi- 
cance of the great German cannot be assumed ; he either did not under- 
stand him, or, what is more probable, he found nothing in him which was 
foreign to his own way of thinking. The similarity between the two men 
certainly does not strike one at first sight ; the contrast between them is in 
some respects complete. Kant's style is prosy, heavy, pedantic ; Emer- 
son's figurative, brilliant, powerful. Kant's thought is careful, laborious, 
acute ; Emerson's ideas are suggestive, rich, many-sided ; he overwhelms 
his readers with a wealth of details, scientific, historical, psychological. 
Kant is exhaustive ; Emerson merely suggests a problem and passes on ; 
but he leaves the reader stimulated, as if he had read a severely philo- 
sophical treatise. One of the most striking things about Kant's philosophy, 
the duality of the world of sense and the world of morality, Emerson 
apparently transcends. The great heroes of humanity stand above the 
distinctions good and bad. In the essay on Montaigne sensibility is op- 
posed to morality, and the opposition can be transcended only by the dis- 
interested spectator who, with his aesthetic and teleological judgment, recog- 
nizes both worlds and leaves out of account neither the objects of the one 
nor the tasks of the other. There is a similarity in the two thinkers' views 
on determinism, on the good will, in their belief in a moral world order, in 
their efforts, by criticism, to set limits to the powers of theoretical reason 
and thus to reclaim for faith the field vacated by a pretended knowledge. 
The autonomy of the intellect and the moral will is recognized by Emerson ; 
his idealistic theory of knowledge is akin to the Kant-Fichtean, the funda- 
mental conceptions of Kant's transcendental idealism, however he may 
have come by them, being hinted at throughout his writings. The stamp 
of human reason is upon the external world ; its laws are not derived from 
the nature of things, but are imposed on them. Without the active, syn- 
thetic function of the understanding, the world would be but an indistinct 
mass of sense impressions. While Emerson is preeminently a poet in his 
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sympathies, and is perhaps not directly indebted to Kant for anything, yet 
the roots of his philosophy may be traced to scientists, poets, and thinkers 
who have, all of them, gone to the school of Kant for their starting point 
and inspiration. Emil C. Wilm. 

La decadence de la scolastique a la fin du moyen age. M. de Wulf. Rev. 

N60-S0, X, 4, pp. 359-371- 

That Mediaeval scholastic philosophy was not wholly barren is shown by 
its sixteenth century development in Spain and Portugal. It declined be- 
cause it lacked method and proper linguistic expression, and because of the 
blind dogmatism of its advocates. Thought was swamped amid dialectical 
subtleties ; men were copiers and commentators, rather than creative 
thinkers. Science suffered likewise. Aristotle's theory of spiritual astral 
substance as immutable still held sway and affected all scientific theories of 
astronomy, physics, and mechanics. The heavens were composed of pure 
ethereal substance indissolubly linked with substantial form, but the 
scholastic thinkers rejected the eternal existence and divinity which Aristotle 
had ascribed to them. They accepted the Ptolemaic theory, together with 
Aristotle's view that there are four sublunary elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, all homogeneous in nature, and that a fifth exists as substratum and 
forms the heavenly bodies. The successive transformations, one into 
another, explain change. His theory of the urimoved mover was also 
accepted. Belief in these doctrines explains much of the attention given 
to astrology and alchemy. Copernican astronomy destroyed these 
theories. All astronomical and physical theories had to be remade or 
modified. Many thinkers, however, still clung to them, believing that their 
destruction meant destruction of metaphysics itself. Scholastic philosophy 
thus fell into disrepute as a result of the discoveries of the seventeenth 
century. Bacon reproached the scholastics for their ignorance of history 
and natural science. Other open-minded thinkers developed their philos- 
ophy in accord with the demands of scientific studies. The vital prob- 
lems of philosophy still remained, though the blindness of its advocates 
had for the time lost sight of them. 

Frank P. Bussell. 



